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stances. His days were crowded with work. It was only at rare intervals that he could find a few hours to devote to the book. He probably began it in 413, and wrote the first three books. In the year 416, when Orosius was with him, he had reached the eleventh book. He speaks of writing the fourteenth in 420, and he seems to have completed the work in 426 or 427. One knows how much unity to expect in such circumstances, and in view of the constant interruptions of Augustine's life. It is a wonderful presentment of Augustine's earlier erudition, loosely unified and curiously interpreted by his later theological opinions.
The first five books were intended directly to refute the current pagan murmurs, as I said, but they are hardly likely to have been very successful. The argument is strained and inconsistent, and the criticism small. He opens with an unhappy stress on the circumstance of Alaric sparing those who took refuge in the churches at Rome, which he declares to be unique. The Benedictines themselves refute his point in a footnote. Then, continuing his consolation of the wavering Christians, he gives the usual unanswerable reply to the question why God permitted the Christians to suffer; if they were bad Christians, they suffered
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